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Abstract 

Wiitten for teachers^ this paper riviiwi basic cbncepts and issues 
relating to the topic of student motivation in the classroom arid sb^gests 
strategies for teachers to use in motivating their students, the paper 
identifies four essential preconditions that must be in place if teacher 
to motivate effectively arid then provides descriptions and examplii 5f f 
sets of motivational strategies: strategies for maintainiri^ students' success 
expectations, strategies for supplying extrinsic iotivation, strategies for 
capitalizing on existing intrinsic motivation, and strategies for stimulating 
student motivation to learn the knowledge or skills that academic activitiei 
are designed to develop. The last set of strategies is giwin special emphasis 
because these strategies have been relatively riiglected in writings on 
motivation in the classroom, even though these are the only strategies that 
will directly stimulate the type of high-quality engagement in academic 
content that is the heart of students' motivation to Ukin. The examples are 
drawn mostly from junior high social studies classes, although the principles 
apply to all grade levels and subject matter areas. 
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ON MGTiVATING STUDENTS 
Jere Brbphyl 
Introduction 

don't know wnat it means, but I did it." 
This is what a first grader was heard to say to himself as he finished a 
worksheet (Anderson, Brubaker, Alleman-Brooks, & Duffy, 1984, p. 20). Unusual 
only in that it was verbalized spontaneously, this remark typifies a problem 
observed frequently by Anderson et al. (1984) in thei^ research observing 
first-grade students working on seatwork assignments and then interviewing 
them about what they did, why they did it, and how they did it. The data 
indicated that many students (especially low achievers) did not unde«tind how 
to do the assignments. Rather than ask the teacher or get help in other ways, 
however, these students often were content to respond randomly or to rely on 
response sets (such as alternating or using geometrical patterns for circling 
multiple choice answers or picking one from a list of new words to fill the 
blank in a sentence without reading the sentence itself). Low achievers in 
particular tended to be more concerned about finishing their assignments than 
about understanding the content they were supposed to be learning. 

High achievers completed most assignments successfully and showed less 
concern about getting finished on time, but even they showed little evidence 
of understanding the content-related purposes of the assignments. No student 
consistently explained assignments in terms of the curricular content. 



1 _ _ 1 

Jere Brophy is coordinator of the Classroom Strategy project and a professor 
in the Department of Teacher Education, Michigan State University. The author 
wishes to thank June Smith for her assistance in manuscript preparation. 
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instead^ cnbst responses ^ere vagoe generalities (e.g., "It's jiist our work" oi 
"We iearn Co read^'). In general, assignmenits Were virtually meaningless 
rituals for many of the low achievers in these first-grade classes, and even 
the high achievers seemed only dimly aware of the purposes of the assignments 
or the skills they were practicing as they carried them out. 

Such findings are not unusual. Rohrkemper aiid Bershoh (1984) interviewed 
elementary-school students about what was on their minds when they worked on 
assignments.. They found that of 49 students who gave cbdable responses, two 
were concerned only about getting finished, 45 were concerned about getting 
the answers correct, but only two mentioned trying to understand what was 
being taught. Corno and Mandirtach (1983) and Blomenfeld, Hamilton, Bbssert^ 
Wessels^ and Meece (1983) have also expressed concern about the low quality of 
students* engagement in classroom activities. Doyle (1983) suggests that most 
students are preoccupied with meeting requirements and getting acceptable 
grades rather than with learning what they are supposed to be learning, to the 
point that they will avoid asking questions or seeking to probe more deeply 
into the content because they want to stick with safe^ familiar routines. 
Other research (Brbphy^ Rohrkemper, Rashid, & Gbldberger, 1983-; Harter, 1981; 
Lepper, 1983) suggests that students begin school with enthusiasm but 
gradually settle into a dull routine in which interest centers oh minimizing 
the ambiguity (about precisely what must be done) and risk (of failure) 
involved in meeting teachers' demands rather than on learning what is being 
taught. 

Given the nature of schooling, these student attitudes are under- 
standable, at least to a degree. Firsts though schools are set up to 
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benefit students (as well as society at large, of coii^ii), cofflpuisOry 
ittendihci ind graded performance tend to focus itudents' attention 6h the 
probiea of meeting externally imposed demands rather than on the personal 
benefits that they might derive from the e:iperience. Si6bnd, teachers 
confronted with classes of 20 to 40 students canhbt ieet each individual 
students' needs optimally, so that many students will frequently be borid and 
many others will frequently be confused or frustrated. Thi^d, cliss^oois «re 
public settings, so that failure often means not only personal disappointment 
but public embarrassment before the peer group. Finally, even in classrooms 
where fear of failure, test anxiety, and concern about avoiding ambiguity and 
risk are minimized, both teachers and students can easily sittle into familiar 
routines as the school year progresses, to the point that these routines 
become "the daily grind"; that is, classroom i^tivities designed as means tend 
to become ends in themselves, with attention focused on what must be done to 
complete the activities rather than on the knowledge or skills thit the 
activities were designed to teach. 

The last f«ctor leads to the main point bt this paper: Even though we 
can expect students to be concerned about meeting requirements and earning 
acceptable grades, it is also reasonable to expect students to bi awire and 
appreciative of the educational objectives of classroom Activities and the 
potential of these activities for promoting personal growth and enhancing the 
quality of life, 4f teachers consistently ^w atteaUofl. to these objectives 
aod^otentia ls. Unfortunately, classroom research suggests that few teachers 
do this systematically. 

Anderson et al. (1984) found that teacheri' piiiiS^ations of assignments 
to their students typically included procedural directions or special hints 
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(e.g., pay attention to the underlined wbrds)^ but seldom called attention to 

- -- - - ------ 

the purposes and meanings of the assignmentsi Only fl ffe [JiLLBUL of the 

teachers' presentations explicitly described the purpose of the assignment in 
terms of the content being taught, and only 1.5 pLl i eCTTl included explicit 
descriptions of the cognitive strategies to be used when doing the assignment. 

Brophy et ali (1983) reported sitaiiar results from their study of six 
intermediate grades (4-6) classrooms observed 8-15 times during reading and 
mathematics instruction. During these observations, not one of the six 
teachers eVer mentioned that students could dvsrive personal satisfaction from 
developing their knowledge or skills. Only about a third of the teachers' 
task introduction statements included comments judged likely to have positive 
effects on student motivation, and most of these were brief general 
predictions that students would enjoy the task or do well on it. 

Out of approximately 100 hours of classroom observation^ only Sine task 
introductions were noted that included substantive information about 
motivation to learn the content or skills that the task was designed to 
develop: 

These are not elementary, high school, or college, level 
words; these are living level words. You'll use them every 
day in life. If yoii plan to be a writer or enjoy reading, 
you will need these words. 

Remember: The essential thing is to do them correctly, not 
to be the first to finish. 

I thi^ you will like this book. Someone picked it out for 
me, and it*s really good. 

This is really a strange story. _ It's written in the first 
person, so that the. person talking is the one who wrote the 
story about his experience. It has some pretty interesting 
words in it. They are on the board. 

The atories in this book are more interesting than the ones 
in the earlier level books. They are more challenging 

4 
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becaase -the stories and vocabulary are more difficblti 
Reading -.improves w^ith practice, just like basketbal l If you 
never shoot baskets except when you are in: the game, you are 
not going to be very good. Same with reading, Ybo can't do 
without it. 

Answer the cbmprehehsipn questidna with complete sentences. 
All these stories are very interesting. You'll enjoy them. 

You^ girls should like this story because it is a feminist 
story. You boys will enjoy yours too. Your, story is 
especially interesting. I want you to be sure to read it. 
It's a mystery, and you'll enjoy it. 

Percent is very important.^ Banks use it for interest loans, 
and so on. So it is important that you pay attention. 

You •re going to need to know fractions, for math next year. 
You will need fractions in the world to come. 

Notice how minimal and essentially barren most of these remarks are. 
They do not go into enough details to be meaningful or memorable for most 
students, and many of them have a perfunctory quality suggesting that the 
teacher was going through the motions without Such enthusiasm or conviction. 
Furthermore, whatever positive effect these remarks may have had was probibly 
undercut by the facts that (a) most of the teachers' remarks to the students 
concerned procedural demands and evaluations of work quality or progress 
rather than description of the task itself or what the students might get out 
of it; and (bj Sany of the rest included remarks such as the following: 

Today's lesson is nothing new if you've been here. 

If you get done by 10 o'clock, you can go outside. 

Your scores _will tell me whether we need to stay with 

multiplication lor_ ajiot_her week. If you are talking, I will 
deduct 10 points from your scores. 

This penmanship assignment means that sometimes in life you 

just can't do what you want to do. The next time you have 

something you don't want to do, just think "Well, that's part 
of life." 
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Get. your nose in the book; otherwise fit give you a writing 
assighmeht. 

You don't expect me to give you baby work every day^ do you? 

You've been working real hard today, so let's stop early; 

You'll have to work real quietly, otherwise you'll have to do 
more assignments. 

My talkers are going to get a third page to db dcring lunch. 

We don't have a huge amount to do, bat it will be time 
consuming. ; 

This test is to see who the really smart ones are. 

Such findings appear to be typical^ although not universal. Our own 
subsequent research conducted in junior high social studies classes has 
identified several teachers who routinely say and do things that appear likely 
to motivate their students to be aware of and to want to gain thi kSowledge 
and skill benefits that classroom activities are designed to develop, teachers 
who avoid potentially destructive comments of the kind listed above. Marshall 
(1986) has also identified a few such teachers working at the elementary 
grades. In general, however, it appears that most teachers, even chose who 
are effective in other respects, do not systematically say and do things 
likely to stimulate their students' iotivation to learn academic content and 
skills. In my attempts to discover why this is so, I have concluded that it 
is because most teachers have not received much systematic information about 
strategies for motivating students t5 learn, and much of the information that 
they have received is limited or distorted. 

Much of the advice given to teachers about motivation stems from either 
of two contradictory yet frequently expressed views that are both incorrect, 
at least in their extreme form. The first view is that learning should be fun 
and that when classroom motivation problems appear it is because the teacher 
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somehow has cohverted an inherently enjoyable activity iiitb drudgery. I 
believe that students should find academic activities meaningful and 
vorthwhiiei but not that they typically should find such activities to be 
"fun" in the same sense that recreational games and pastimes are fun. The 
other extreme view is that school activities are necessarily boring^ 
unrewarding, and even aversive, so that one must rely on extrinsic rewards and 
punishments in order to force students to engage in these unpleasant tasks. I 
believe that although extrinsic incentives have their place in the classroom, 
they should be one among several sets of factors influencing student 
motivation, not the only set. With proper instructibS aSd iocialization from 
teachers, students should find acadeiic activities meaningful and worthwhile 
for several reasons including intrinsic motivation and self-actualization, not 
just because successful performance will earn extrinsic rewards. 

Recent theory and research on student motivation has led educators to 
reject both of these extreme views in favor of a XLore balanced and 
sophisticated approach and has suggested a rich range of motivational 
strategies. This paper presents a list of such strategies developed from 
review and integration of this research literature, with emphasis on 
strategies for motivating students to desire to learii the academic content and 
skills that classroom activities were designed to develop. For more 
information about motivation in the classroom, see Ames and Ames (1984, 1985), 
Brophy (1983), Cbrhb and Mandinach (1983), Corno and Rohrkemper (1985), Deci 
and Ryan (1985), Good and Brophy (1986, in press), Keller (1983), Kolesnik 
(19785 tepper and Greene (1978) Maehr (1984)^ Malone and Leppir (in press), 
McCombs (1984), Nicholls (1984), and Wlodkowski (1978). 
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Basic Hbtivatibhal Concepts 
To place the subsequent discussion of teachers' strategies for mbtivati 
students into context, several basic motivational concepts will be ihtrbducei 
these include a definition of the concept of istudeht tnbtivatibn tb learn and 
discussion of the expectancy x value theory of motivation that underlies and 
organizes the present apprbach to the topic. 

Definition of Motivation to Learn 

Students motivat ion tb learn is construed as a student tendency to find 
academic activities meaningful and worthwhile, and to try tb get the intended 
academic benefits from them. Motivation to learn can be construed both as a 
general trait and as a situatibh-specif ic state. As a general iriit, 
motivation to learn refers to an enduring disposition to strive for knowledge 
and mastery in learning situations. This trait is most characteristic of 
individuals who find learning intrinsically reward ing--whb value it as a 
worthwhile and satisfying activity and enjoy expanding their knowledge of 
inforroatioh^ increasing their understanding of concepts of processes, br 
mastering skills. However, similar levels of effort and persistence in 
learning situations may also be seen in individuals who are motivated by a 
sense of duty (if you are gbing to have to put in the time on something 
anyway^ you may as well do your best and get the most from the experience). 

in specific situations, a state of motivation to learn exists when the 
student engagement in ah academic activity is guided by the goal or intention 
bf acquiring the knowledge or mastering the skill that the activity is 
designed to teach. in classrooms, students reveal motivatibh tb learn when 
they try to master the information^ concepts, or skills being taught as they 
attend to lessons, read text, or work on assignments. Whether or not they 
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find a particular activity interesting or eiijoyablei students who are 
motivated to learn will try to get the intended benefits from the activity by 
striving to make sure that they understand and will remember what they are 
supposed to be learning. In contrast, students who are not motivated to learn 
will do only as much as they believe they will need to do in order to meet 
performance standards that will ensure access to reward or avoidance of 
punishment. 

Implied in this definition of student motivation to learn is a basic 
distinction between learning arid performance: Learning refers to the 
information processirig, sense making, and comprehension or mastery advances 
that occur during the acquisition of knowledge or skillj performance refers to 
the demonstration of such knowledge or skill after it has been acquired. Many 
approaches to the study of the relationships between motivation and behavior 
ignore this distinction or deal only with performance. Such approaches are 
inappropriate for studying student motivatibri to learn^ however, because of 
the heavily cognitive nature of classroom learning, with a few exceptions, 
such as penmanship or zoology dissection skills, school learning is primarily 
covert and conceptual rather than overt and behavioral. Thus, the terra 
"motivation to learn" refers primarily to the motivation underlying these 
covert processes that occur during learning rather than to the motivation that 
drives later performance. Similarly, the motivational strategies to be 
described apply not only to performance (work on tests or assignments)^ but 
also to the information-processing activities (attending to lessons, reading 
for understanding, comprehending instructions, putting things into one's own 
words) that are involved in learning content or skills in the first place. 
The emphasis here is on stimulating students to use thoughtful and effective 
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in format ioti-proces sing and skill-botlding strategies when they iik learning. 
This is distinctly different from merely offering them iriceStives for good 
performance later. 

A related implication is thit the concept of student motivatioS to learn 
emphasizes the cognrrive aspects of student motivatioS, not just the affective 
(emotional) aspects. The emphasis is not so much 6n whether students enjoy ih 
activity as On whether they take it ieHously and try to get the iStended 
benefits from it. Similarly, the emphasis is not on the iStensity of physical 
effort devoted to an activity or the time spent 6S it, but on the quality of 
students' cognitive engagement in the activity-the degree to which they 
approach the activity purposefully aSd Respond to it thoughtfully. BeiSg 
motivated to learn implies such high-quality cognitive engagement in the 
activity, hot mere enjoyment of the activity. 
Expectahcy^Mfa iue Th eory 

Most approaches to motivation, including the present one, fit within 
general social learning theory and in particular withiS expectancy a^value 
theorjr (Feather, 1982). This theory posits that the effort that people will 
be willing to expend on a task will be a product of (a) the degree to which 
they expect to be able to perform the task successfully if they apply 
themselves (and thus the degree to which they expect to get the rewa-ds that 
successful task performance will bHng) and (b) the degree to which they value 
those rewards. Effort iSvestient is viewed as the product rathe? than the sum 
of the expectancy and value factors because it is assuied that no effort at 
all will be invested in a task if either facto? is iissing entirely, no matter 
how much of the other factor may be present. People do not invest effort on 
tasks that do not lead to valued outcomes even if they know that 
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they can perform the task sucaiiiful iy, and they do not invest effSrt on even 
highly Valued tasks if tSey <ire convinced that they cannot succeed on these 
tasks no matter how hard they try. 

Expectancy x value theories of motivation imply that, in order to 
motivate their students to learn, teachers need to both help their students 
appreciate the value of academic activities and make sure that the students 
can achieve success on these activities if they apply reasonable effort. The 
rest of this paper is organized according to these expectancy x valui thiory 
ideas. The paper will first discuss some basic preconditions that must be 
present if teachers are to be successful in mbtivittng their students, then 
discuss strategies that involve establishing and maintaining success 
expectations in the studenCs, and finally describe strategies desi^nid t6 
enhance the subjective value that students place on school tasks. The latter 
strateg/es are subdivided into strategies that involve extrinsic incentives, 
strategies that involve taking advantage of existing intrinsic motivation, and 
strategies that involve stimulating student motivation to learn. 

Essential Preconditions 
The following assumptions and preconditions underlie the effective use of 
the motivational strategies to be described. The strategies cannot work 
effectively if these as soapUons and preconditions are noi J^Iisd . 

Suppor tive Envirdnmeht 

Anxious or alienated students are unlikely to develop motivitioS to learn 
academic content. Nor is such motivation likely to develop in a chiotic 
classroom. Thus, we assume that (a) the teichi^ is a patient, encouraging 
person who makes students feel comfortable during academic activities and 
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supports their learning effbrts and (55 the teacher uses classroom orgah- 
izatioh and management ikilli that successfully establish the claii^bbi ai an 
effective learning environment. The clasiroom atmosphere is businesslike but 
relaxed arid supportive. Studerits feel comfortable taking intellectual risks 
because they know that the teacher will not embarrass or criticize them if 
they make a mistake. 

Appropriate Level of Challerige/Bif f icalty 

Activities iust be of an appropriate difficulty level for the students. 
If the task is so familiar or easy that it coristitutes nothing more than busy 
work, and especially if it is so unfamiliar or difficult that the students 
cannot succeed ori it even if they apply reasonable effort, no strategies to 
induce student Motivation to learn are likely to succeed. Tasks are of 
appropriate difficulty level wheri students are clear enough about what to do 
and how to do it so that they can achieve high levels of success if they apply 
reasonable effort. When students encounter such tasks routinely^ they will 
expect to succeed at them and thus will be able to coSciStrate on learning the 
tasks without becoming anxious or worrying about failure. 

Meanirigful Learning Objectives 

We cannot expect students to be motivated to learn if we present thera 
with pointless or meaningless activities. Therefore, we assume that 
activities have been selected with worthwhile academic objectives in mind. 
That is, they teach some knowledge or akilj^that is worth learning , iither in 
its own right or as a step toward some larger objective. The following 
activities will not meet this criterion: continued practice on skills already 
mastered thoroughly, memorizing lists for no good reason, looking up and 
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copying definitions of terms that are never used meaningf uily in readings or 
assigtSents^ reading vague or sketchy prose that is long bri isolated facts but 
short on integrative concepts arid sufficient detail to allow the students to 
develop a concrete and visualizable understanding of the content, reading 
about things that are completely foreign to their experience or described in 
such technical or abstract language as to make the material essentially 
meaningless, and working on tasks assigned merely to fill time rather than to 
attain some worthwhile instructional objective. 

Moder a t ioa7bj>t4 mal Use 

We assume that there is an optimal level for effective use of each 
motivational strategy. Strategies used tod often or Coo routinely may 
Ibsetheir effectiveness, and any particular use of a strategy can become 
counterproductive if it goes on too long or gets carried to extremes. Also, 
different activities will call for different numbers and kinds of motivational 
strategies. Where content is relatively unfamiliar and its value or 
meaningfulness is not obvious to students^ significant motivational effort 
involving several of the strategies described in this paper may be needed. In 
contrast, little or no special motivational effort may be heeded when the task 
involves something that students are already eager to learn. 

With these four preconditions in mind, let us consider the motivational 
strategies that various writers have suggested. We begin with strategies that 
address the expectancy factor (within the larger expectancy x value theory 
approach) • 

Motivating by Maintaining Success— Exfiect^tioft^ 

Much of the best known research on motivation has focused on the role of 

success expectations in determining performance. Research on achievement 
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motivation (Dweck 5 Elliott, 1983) has established that effort and persistence 
are greater in ihdividaals who set goals of moderate difficulty level (neither 
too hard nor too easy), who seriously commit themselves to pursuing these 
goals rather than treat them as mere pie-in-the-sky hopes, and who concen:rate 
on trying to achieve success rather than on trying to avoid failure. Research 
on efficacy perceptions (Bandara, 1982; Bandura & Schunk, 1981; Schunk^ 19854 
Schunk & Hanson, 1985; Weisz & Cameron, 1985) has shown that effort and 
persistence are greater in individuals who not only perceive that successful 
performance of a task will lead to a reward but also perceive that they 
themselves are capable of performing the task successfully and thus earning 
the reward. Such individuals perceive that th^y have enough competence or 
efficacy to enable them to succeed. Research on caosal axtr ibutiofts^ for 
performance suggests that effort and persistence are greater in individuals 
who attribute their performance to internal and controllable causes rather 
than to external Or uncontrollable causes (Weiner, 1979, 1984). In 
particular, better performance is associated with a tendency to attribute 
success to a combination of sufficient ability with reasonable effort and a 
tendency to attribute failure either to insufficient effort (if this has been 
the case) br to confusion about what to do or reliance on att inappropriate 
strategy for trying to do it (Butkowski & Willows, 1980; Frieze, Francis, & 
Hanusa, 1983; Whitley & Frieze, 1985). Poor performance 's associated with a 
tendency to deny br minimize success (by attributing it to internal and 
uncbntrbllable factors—a lack of ability to perform the type bf task in 
question — rather than to controllable factors that one can do something 
aboat) . 
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Several strategies have been suggested for helping students to maintain 
expectations for success and the various desirable goal-setting behaviors^ 
efficacy perceptions, and caUsal attributions that are associated with svich 
isuccess expectations. All of these strategies assume that students are given 
tasks of appropriate difficulty level and receive timely and informative 
feedback that is specific about the correctness of their responses and about 
the progress they are making toward ultimate objectives. In short, these 
strategies involve helping students to make and recognize genuine progress, 
rather than misleading them or offering them only empty reassurances. 

Program for S uc cess 

the simplest way to ensure that students expect isuccess is to make sure 
that they achieve success consistently by beginning at their level, iSvihg in 
small steps, and preparing them sufficiently for each new step io that they 
can adjust to it without much confusion or frustration. Two points need to be 
made about this strategy to insure that it is not understood as suggesting 
that teachers should mostly assign unchallenging busy Work. 

Firstj we speak here of success achieved through reasonable effort that 
leads to gradual mastery of appropriately challenging objectives, not to 
quick, easy success achieved through "automatic" application of overlearned 
skills to overly familiar tasks. It is true that certain basic kSbwledii and 
skills must be practiced until mastered to a level of siooth, errorless 
performance, but it is also true that students should be paced through the 
curriculum as briskly as they can progress without undue frustration. Thus, 
programing for success mast be seen as a means toward the end of Maximizing 
students' achievement progress, and not cs an end in itself. 
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Second, keep in mind the role of the teacher. Levels of success that 
students csn achieve on a particular task depend hot only oh the difficulty of 
the task itself, biit on the degree to which the teacher prepares them for the 
task through advance instruction and assists their learning efforts through 
guidance and feedback. A task that would be too difficult for the students if 
they were left to their own devices might be just right when learned through 
active instruction by the teacher, followed by supervised practice. In short, 
your help in making sure that students know what to do and how to do it is an 
important factor in determining whether students will succeed in classroom 
tasks. 

It can be difficult to program low achievers for success, especially in 
heterogeneous classrooms. You can help by providing extra instruction and 
assistance to slower students and by monitoring their progress more 
frequently. Give thzA briefer or easier assignments if they cannot succeed 
even with extra help and support, but continue to demand that they put forth 
reasonable effort and progrtss as briskly as their abilities will allow, if 
necessary, divide the class into subgroups that receive differentiated 
instruction and assignments, and grade according to Mastery Learning 
procedures that do not penalize slower students for the extra time that they 
take to achieve mastery (Levine, 1985) or according to criteria specified in 
individualized performance contracts (see Good & Brophy, in press, concerning 
providing differentiated instruction in heterogeneous classrooms). 

Low achievers may need strong teacher statements of confidence in their 
abilities or willingness to accept slow progress (so long as the students 
consistently put forth reasonable effort), especially when grades must be 
assigned according to fixed common standards or comparisons with peers of 
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norms rather than ^"ccbrdihg to degree of effort expended or degree Of success 
achieved in meeting individually prescribed goals. You may need to help low 
achievers learn to take satisfaction in receiving Bs or even Cs when such 
grades represent successful performance based bh reasonable effort from the 
students involved. For some low achievers, achieving a grade of C is ah 
occasion f5r taking pride in a job well done. When this is the case, teachers 
should express to these students (artd to the parents as well) their 
recognition of the accomplishment and their appreciation of the effort that it 
represents . 

Regardless of the range of stvident ability Or achievement levels 
represented in the class, conditions should be arranged so that every student 
who consistently puts forth reasonable effort can earn at least a grade of C. 
Wiere this is hot the case, neither motivation nor achievement will be 
fostered effectively^ 

Goal Set ting^^erioraanee^praisal, and Self-Reihforcii^t 

Help your students to identify and use appropriate standards to judge 
their progress. This begins with goal setting. Research indicates that 
setting goals and making a commitment to try to reach these goats i:..rease 
performance (Bandura & Schunk, 1981; TollefsoS, Irajy, Johnsen, Farmer, & 
Buenning, 1984). Goal setting is especially effective (a) when the goals are 
Eroximal rather than distal (they refer to performance oa a task to be 
attempted here and now, rather than to attainment of some ultimate goal in the 
distant future); (b) when they are specific (coiplete a page of math problems 
with no more than one er^or) rather than global (work carefully and do a g5od 
job); and (c) when they are challenging (difficult but reachable) rathe? than 
too easy or too hard. 
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For particular brief tasks or assighmehtsj the appropriate goal is tz 
meet the instructional objective, teachers who state the objectives when 
introducing the activities help their students to be aware of the objectives 
and to use them as guides to their responses. If the objectives have been 
phrased in terms Of specific, observable behaviors, students can Use them as 
criteria for assessing their performance; 

For more coiprehensive assignments Or tests, perfect perforiance will not 
be a realistic goal for many students. These students may need help in 
formulating challenging but reachable goals that represent what they can 
expect to achieve if they consistently put forth reasonable effort. In the 
case of a long series of activities that ulimately lead to soae distal goal, 
it will be important to esSablish specific goals for each intervening activity 
and to make sure that students are aware of the linkages between each of thesi 
activities and achievement of the ultimate goal (Bihduri & Schunk, 1981; 
Morgan, 1985). 

Goal setting ii not enough by itself; there must also be goal commitment . 
Students must take the goals seriously and must commit theiiitves to trying to 
reach them. It may be necessary to negotiate such goal setting with some 
students, or at least to provide them with guidance and to stimulate them to 
think about their performance potential. Where an ultimate or cumulative 
level of performance that would earn a grade of A is Sot a riiliitic goal, 
help students to identify and commit themselves to realistic goals that, if 
reached, would yield glides of B or C (rather than to verbalize unrealisti- 
cally high goals that they are not really committed to). One wiy to do this 
is tc provide a menu of potential goals (graduated in terms of the levels of 
effort that would be required to meet thera and the grades or other rewards 
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that would be earned if success were achieved) and then isic itadents to commit 
titefflselves to particular gbals arid associated levels of effort. Another 
approach is to use perfbnnance contracting* In which students formally 
contract for a certain level of effort or performance in exchange for 
specified grades or rewards (Tollefson et al., 1984). Perro^raance contracting 
can be time-consuming and may call more attention to the rewards than is 
desirable, but it has the advantages of ensuring active teacher-student 
negotiation about goal setting and formalizing students' commitment to ^bals. 

Finally, students may need help in assessing pro^^iii iowaid established 
goals by using ^ppfopriat e standards for lodging ievels of^suc^s^ . In 
particular, they may need to learn to compare their work with absolute 
standards (progress toward achieving an objectively specified level of 
success) or with their own previous performance levils (improvement over time) 
rather than to judge Only by comparing their work with that of peers. You can 
help by providing accurate but encouraging feedback. That is, your feedback 
about specific responses must be accurate (errors muic be labeled as such if 
they are to be recognized and corrected), but your more general evaluative 
comments should provide encouragement by noting levels of success achieved in 
meeting established goals or by judging accomplishments with refereSci to what 
is reasonable to expect (rather than with referehci to absolute perfection or 
to the performance of peers). Ifhere performance is unsatisfactory, provide 
remedial instruction and additional opportunities for improvement, aloiig with 
continued encouragement that realistic goals will be achieved if the student 
continues to put forth reasonable effort. 

Some students will need specific, dei ailed feedback concerning both the 
strengths and weaknesses of their performances (Elawar & Corno, 1985). These 
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students may have only vagtie appreciation of when and why they have done well 
or poorly, so they may need not only general evaluative feedback but concepts 
and terms that they can use to describe their performance and evaluate it with 
precision. This is especially true for compos itions, research projects, 
laboratory experiments, and other complex activities that are evaluated using 
general qualitative criteria r^ither than by scoring answers to specific 
questions as correct or incorrect. Rather than just assigning letter grades, 
provide yotir students with detailed feedback about their performance in such 
activities (concerning compositions, for example^ comment on the relevance, 
accuracy, and completeness of the content; the general organization and 
structuring oE the content into a composition with a coherent, beginning, 
middle, and end; the sequencing of the content and subdivision into 
appropriate paragraphs, the structuring of paragraphs to feature main ideas, 
the variety and appropriateness of sentence structures and vocabulary for 
communicating the content, and the mechanics of grammar, spelling, and 
punctuation) • 

Students who have been working toward specific proximal goals and who 
have the necessary concepts and language with which Co evaluate their 
performance accurately will be in positions to reinforce themselves for the 
success that they achieve. Many students will do this habitually, but others 
will J. t^d encouragement to check their work and take credit for their 
successes (that is, to attribute their successes to the fact that they had the 
ability and were willing to make the effort required to attain success). If 
necessary, you can focus students' attention ^on their progress more directly 
by comparing their current accomplishments with performance samples from 
earlier points or by having the students keep scrapbooks, graphs, or other 
records to document their progress. 
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Remed ial Work With Discouraged Students 

Some students witfi long histories of failure will tend to grvi up at the 
tiiai sign of difficulty or frustratibri and will need iore intensive and 
individualized motivational encouragement than that which will be sufficient 
for the rest of the class. These students are likely to benefit from the 
strategies naed in Mastery Learning approaches: Prograi fbr success by giving 
them tasks that they should be able to handle, provide them not only with the 
usual group instruction but also with individualized tutoring as needid, aSd 
allow them to contract for particular levels of perforiiSce and to continue to 
study, practice, and take tests until that level 5f performance is achieved. 
By virtually guaranteeing success, this approach builds confidence and 
increases discouraged students' willingness to take the risks involved in 
committing themselves seriously to challenging goals (Gi-ibe, 1985). 

You can also help by working to improve these students' beliefs, 
attitudes, and expectations about learning. One way is to portray effort as 
investment rather than^cisk. Help discouraged students to ipp^eciate that 
learning may take time and involve confusion o^ mistakes, but that persistence 
and careful work should eventually yield knowledge or skill mastery. 
Furthermore, such mastery n5t only represents success on the particular task 
involved, but "empowers" the students by arming them with kSSwledge or skills 
that will make them that much more capable of handling higher level tasks in 
the future. If they give up on tasks that they could master if they 
persisted, they cheat themselves out of such growth potential. 

It also helps to portTay skUJ^eVelopmerit as incremehtif ^nmarn- 
specific. Make sure that your students realize that their intellectual 
abilities are open to improvement, rather than fixed and limited, and that 
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they possess many such abilities r&ther than just a fewi Usually, diffi- 
culties in learning particular tasks occur not because the student lacks 
ability or does not make an effort^ but because the student lacks experience 
with the particular type of task involved. With patience, persistence, and 
help frotn the teacher^ students can acquire the knowledge and skills specific 
to the domain that the task represents, and this domain-specific knowledge and 
skill development will enable them to succeed on that task and on others like 
it. In short, help discouraged students to realize that their success depends 
not only oh general ability but also on possession and use of a great range of 
specific knowledge and strategies built up gradually through many experiences 
in each domain. Difficulty in learning mathematics does not necessarily imply 
difficulty in learning other subject matter areas, and even within math- 
ematics* difficulty in learning to graph coordinates does not necessarily ieati 
difficulty in learning to solve differential equations or understand geometric 
relationships. Even within a problem area (such as graphing coordinates), 
knowledge and skills can be built up gradually through mastery of each 
successive step toward the ultimate objectives, if the student persists in 
putting forth reasonable effort, accepts teacher help, and does not lose 
patience or give up whenever success is not achieved easily. 

In this connection, it is helpful if you Xocus on mastery when monitoring 
the performance of discouraged students and giving them feedback. Stress the 
quality of students' task engagement and the degree to which they are making 
continuous progress rather than compare how they are doing with peers 
(McColskey & teary, 1985). Treat errors as learning opportunities rather than 
as test failures: Errors should lead to remedial or additional instruction 
followed by additional practice opportunities. Make-up exams, credit for 
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effort, or extra credit iSsignmints should be used to providi stftiiiiing 
students with opportunities to overcome initial failure^ through persistent 
effort; 

Discouraged students may also benefit from attribution retraining 
(Craske, 1985; Dweck & Elliott, 1983; Fowler & Peterson, 1981; Medway & 
Venino, 1982). Attribution retraining involves modiliSg, socialization, and 
practice exercises designed to help studenti learn (a) to concentrate on doing 
the task at hand rather than to become distracted by fear of failure; (b) to 
cope with frustrations by retracing their steps to find thei? Mistakes or by 
analyzing the problems to find other ways to Approach them (rather than to 
give up), and (c) to attribute theii fiilu«3 to insufficient effort, lack of 
information, or reliance on ineffective strategies rather than to lack of. 
ability. Rather than merely telling students about these thrhgs using third- 
person (lecture) language, or even by instructing or coaching them using 
second-person (direction-giving) langiiiii, you are likely to communicate these 
cognitive strategies for coping with academic tasks most successfully if you 
model them for students using first-person (thinking out l5ud) language- 
demonstrating how to do the task yourself while verbalizing the thinking 
("self-talk") that guides you^ actions. Discouraged students are especially 
likely to benefit from modeling that includes Verbalization of the self-talk 
involved in maintaining composure and focusing on divelbping solutions to the 
problem when confronted with frustration 6r failure (as opposed to modeling of 
smooth, successful performance that unfolds without confusion o^ difficulty). 
In other words, your modeling should not only convince discouraged students 
that ^ can do the task (they know that already, inyway), but should c.r.vince 
these students that the^r can do the task (bicause they already possess, or cin 
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reasonably expect to learn, the necessary knowledge and skills) i Siach 
modeling demystifies the task for the students and arms them with coping 
strategies that they can use instead of giving up when they become confused or 
frustrated. 

Finally, some students may suffer from severe test anxiety . These 
students may perform well enough in informal, pressure-free situations, but 
become highly anxious and perform considerably below their potential on tests 
or during any test-like situation in which they are aware of being monitored 
and evaluated. You can minimize such problems by i»voiding time pressures 
unless they are truly central to the skill being taught, stressing the 
feedback functions rather than the evaluation or grading function of tests 
when discussing tests with students; portraying tests as opportunities to 
assess progress in developing knowledge or skills rather than as measures of 
abilityi where appropriate^ telling students that some problems are beyond 
their present achievement level so that they should not be concerned about 
missing them; giving pretests to accustom the students to "failure" and to 
provide base rates for comparison later when post-tests are administered; and 
teaching stress management skills and effective test-taking skills and 
attitudes (see Hill & wigfield, 1984; McCombs, 1984; Plass & Hill^ 1986). 

Concl4rfing Comments About Maintaining Students' Success- Expectations 

Bear in mind that the expectancy aspects of student mbtivatibh depend 
less on the degree of objective success that students achieve than on how they 
view their performance: What they see as possible for them to achieve with 
reasonable effort, whether they define this level of achievement as successful 
or not, and whether they attribute their performance to controllable factors 
(effort, learning effective strategies) or to uncontrollable factors (fixed 
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general ability^ luck); Therefore^ whatever their ability leveisj the 
motivation levels of all studentSi even the most discouraged, are open to 
reshaping by their teachers* Empty reassurances or a few words of 
encouragement will not do the job, but a combination of appropriately 
challenging demands with systematic socialization designed to make the student 
see that success can be achieved with reasonable effort should be effective. 

Strategies for Inducing Studen t-^ -to-galue -Aoademic Activities 
The previous section of this paper focused on the expectancy factor 
within the expectancy x value approach to motivation. That section discusses 
strategies for helping students to develop and maintain the expectation that 
they can achieve success on school activities if they put forth reasonable 
effort. The remaining sections of the paper concern the value factor. They 
describe strategies for helping students to see good reasons for engaging in 
the activities in the first place — good enough reasons to motivate them to 
take the activities seriously and put forth the necessary efforts. These 
include strategies for supplying extrinsic motivation, strategies for 
capitalizing on existing intrinsic motivation, and strategies for stimulating 
student motivation to learn. 

S^ategies for Supplying Extrinsic Motivation 
Strategies for supplying extrinsic motivation do not attempt to increase 
the value that students place on the task irself. Instead, they link 
successful task performance with delivery of consequences that the students do 
value. These consequences typically include grades, but they may also include 
(a) material rewards (money, prizes, trinkets, consumables) 5 (b) activity 
rewards and special privileges (opportunity to play games, use special 
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equipment^ or engage in self-selected activities); (c) symbolic rewards (honor 
rdlls^ hanging up good papers on the wall); (d) praise and social rewards; and 
(e) teacher rewards (opportunities to go places or do things with the 
teacher). 

Offer Rewards or Incentives 

Rewards will motivate students to put forth effort, especially if they 
are offered in advance as incentives for striving to reach specified levels of 
performance. Howevc^, rewards are more effective for stimulating intensity of 
effort Chan thought fulness or quality of performance, and they guide behavior 
more effectively when students must follow a familiar path to a clear goal 
than when they must discover or invent strategies for responding to a novel 
task. Therefore, rewards are better used with routine tasks than with Sovel 
ones, better with tasks intended to produce mastery of specific skills than 
with tasks designed to encourage incidental learning or discovery, and better 
with tasks for which speed of performance or quantity of output is of more 
concern than creativity, artistry, or craftsmanship. It is more appropriate, 
for example, to offer rewards as incentives for meeting performance standards 
on skills that require a great deal of drill and practice (arithmetic 
computation, typing, spelling) than it is for work on a major research or 
demonstration project. 

It is helpful if rewards are delivered in ways that support attempts to 
develop student motivation to learn, so that students are encouraged to 
appreciate their developing knowledge and skills rather than simply think 
about the rewards. Guidelines for accomplishing this are given in Table I. 
The guidelines are phrased in terms of delivery of verbal praise, but they 
apply to delivery of other types of reward as w€5ll. 
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Rewards will be effective as motivators only for those students who 
believe that they have a chance to receive the rewards if they put forth 
reasonable effoirti With students «i;o lack such se^.f-ef f icacy perceptions^ 
rewards will not be effective and may even backfire by causing depression or 
resentment. Therefore^ to ensure that rewards act as incentives for everyone 
and hot just the high-ability students, it wilt be necessary to ensure that 
everyone has equal (or at least reasonable) access to the rewirds. 

Structure Appropriate Competition 

The opportunity to compete for prizes or recognition can add incentive 
and excitement to classroom activities. Such competition may be either 
individual (students compete against everyone else) or group (students are 
divided into teams that compete with one another), in addition to structuring 
competition based on test scores or other performance measures, it is possible 
to build competitive elements into ordinary instruction by including 
activities such as argumentative essays, debates, or simulation games that 
involve competition (Keller, 1983) i 

Two important qualifications need to be kept in mind by teachers who 
consider using competition as a tnotivational strategy. Firsts competition is 
even more salient and distracting than rewards for many students, so it wilt 
be important to depersonalize the competition and emphasize the content being 
learned rather than lAo won and who lost. Second, competition will be 
motivating only to students who have a good (or at least an equal) chance of 
winning. To ensure this^ it will be necessary to use team competition in 
which teams are balanced by ability profiles or individual competition in 
which a handicapping system has been developed to equalize everyone's 
opportunity to win. Team approaches are more desirable because they can be 
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structured so that students cooperate in addition to competing (members of the 
same team help one another learn in preparation for competing against members 
of other teams). See Slavin (1983) for more information about such team 
learning approaches. 

Call Attention to the Instrumental Value of Academic Act iyitie^ 

Because much has been written about rewards and competition as extrinsic 
incentives, and because most teachers are familiar with these techniques, no 
more will be said about them here. However^ we do wish call attention to a 
third strategy for supplying extrinsic motiva?:ion: calling students' 
attention to the applications of knowledge and skills taugnt in school to 
their lives outside of school (especially applications that will help them 
cope with the demands of living in our society). When possible, note that the 
knowledge or skills developed by a task will be useful in enabling students to 
meet their own current needs, in providing them with a "ticket" to social 
advancement, or in preparing them for occupational success or success in life 
generally. Better yet, cite concrete examples by relating personal 
experiences or telling anecdotes about individuals with whom the students can 
identify (famous people that they look up to^ former students from the same 
school, or individuals with whom they are already familiar). 

Th's strategy is probably not used as often as it could be, and when it 
is used, it is often used in self-defeating ways. Rather than stress the 
positive by identifying the present or future application value of what is 
being learned, many teachers stress personal embarrassment ("You don't waiit 
people to think that you are ignorant") or future educatibhal or occupational 
disasters ("You'll never get through sixth grade^" "How a^e you going to get a 
job if you can't do basic math?"). Other teachers use variations that cast 
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the stadent in a more positive light bat portray isociety as a hostile 
environffient ("Learn to count so that merchants don't cheat you," "Learn to 
read so that you don't get taken when sighing a cohtracti") 

Therefore, besides forewarning your students that certain knowledge and 
skills will be needed in the future at school and making them aware that most 
desirable occupations require at least a high school diploma, help them to 
appreciate the more specific applications of what they are learning at school. 
Basic language arts and mathematics skills are used daily when shopping^ 
banking, driving, reading instructions for using some product, paying bills 
and carrying on business correspondence, and planning home maintenance 
projects or family vacations. General knowledge is useful for everything from 
coping effectively with minor everyday challenges to making good decisions in 
emergency situations, knowledge of history and related social studies topics 
is useful for everything from voting on local issues to determining national 
policy (as several U.S. Presidents have acknowledged). In general, a good 
working knowledge of the information, principles, and skills taught in school 
prepares people to make well-informed decisions that result in saving time, 
trouble^ expense, or even lives, and it empowers people by preparing them to 
recognize and take advantage of the opportunities Chat society offers. These 
benefits of schooling are well recognized and highly prized in societies in 
which education is still a privilege rather than a right, but they tend to go 
unrecognized or be taken for granted in societies like burs in which education 
for the masses is not only available but required. Do what you can to 
rekindle this appreciation in your students by helping them to see academic 
activities as enabling opportunities to be valued rather than as imposed 
demands to be resisted. 
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eonciuding Comments AhcmL Eactrinsic-JloLLV-a^iMal-Stt^ 

Extrinsic motivational strategies can be effective under certain 
circumstances, but teachers should hot rely oh them too heavily. If students 
are preoccupied with rewards or competition, they may not pay as much 
attention as they should to what: they are supposed to be learning and may not 
appreciate its value. The quality of task engagement, and ultimately the 
quality of achievement, is highest when students perceive themselves to be 
engaged in tasks for their own reasons (intrinsic mbtivatioh) than when they 
perceive themselves to be engaged in order to please an authority figure, 
obtain a reward, escape punishment, or respond to some other extrinsic 
pressure (Oeci & Ryan, 1985; tepper, 1983). More specifically, if students 
perceive themselves as performing tasks solely to obtain a reward, they will 
tend to adopt a "piecework mentality" or "miniraax strategy" in which they 
concentrate on maximizing rewards by meeting minimum standards for performance 
(and then moving on to something else) rather than doing a high-quality job 
(Condry & Chambers, 197a; Kruglahski, 1978). As a result, they may write 300- 
word essays cohtaihihg exactly 300 words or read only those parts of a text 
that they need to read to answer the questions on an assignment. You cart 
maximize the risk of encouraging students to develop such undesirable 
attitudes? by following the guidelines in Table 1^ but even so, bear in mind 
that even effective use of motivational strategies will not help students to 
value academic activities. The latter will require strategies that capitalise 
on e?^lsting intrinsic motivation or that stimulate students' motivation to 
learn. 
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Strategies fdr Ci ii£iUxing-oa--E-x^U^Rg intrLhaic Motivation 
The intrinsic motivation approach calls for teachers t5 select or design 
academic activities that students will engage iit willingly because they 
incorporate content that the students are already interested in or activities 
that the students enjoy. Teachers' opportunities to capitalize on students' 
existing intrinsic motivation are limited by several features inherent to the 
nature of schooling described at the beginning of the chapter (attendance is 
compulsory, the curriculum is prescribed externally rather than chosen by the 
student, mistakes iay lead to public embarrassment, and teachers iust assign 
grades and enforce school rules in addition to assisting students' learning 
efforts). Furthermore, students differ from one another in the topics they 
find interesting and the activities they find enjoyable. Even so, teachers 
can sometimes take advantage of students' existing iht^rinlsic motivation by 
selecting or designing classroom activities that incorporate elements that 
most, if not all, students will find rewarding. Several such elements are 
discussed in the following sections. 

Adapt tasks^o^S tudents ' Interests 

Whenever particular curriculum objectives can be accomplished using a 
variety of examples or activities, take advantage of the oppo^tuSity to 
incorporat^^ottten^thjt^he stud e nts find interesting or activities that they 
-fiwl^frloyable. For example, people, fads, or events that are currently 
prominent in the news or the youth culture can be worked into everyday lessons 
when giving examples or applications of the concepts being learned. We 
observed a history teacher doing this by pointing out that the Ark of the 
Covenant mentioned in the ancient history text was the same ark f«atored in 
the movie Raiders ^f^e Los^^. Similarly, a geo^riphy teacher sparked 
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student interest in studying the coordinates aititude and longitude) by 
pointing but that the sunken reiaihs of the Hiaaic. can easily be located 
againj even though they lie on the ocean floor hundreds of miles bat to sea, 
because the discoverers fixed the location precisely usin^ the coordinates. 

Another way to adapt school activities to student interest is to offer 
^he^4idents choic es of alternative tasks^ oppoT^unities to exercisi 
autonomy in selecti ng amang^xteraat4ve^way3 to meet recroireinents . Most 
written composition assignments and many research projects, for example, can 
be adapted to student interests by allowing students to choose topics or at 
least by taking their known interests into account when assigning topics, if 
the students might make undesirable choices if lift completely on their Own, 
provide them with a menu of choices to select from or require them to get your 
approval of their choices before going ahead. 

Finally, you can incorporate students' interests iSto your activities by 
making it clear that you encourage student comments and^esti^ng about the 
topic and by asking questions or making assignments that invite the students 
to state opinions, Sake evaluations, or in some other way to respond 
personally to the content. Relevant student-initiatid questions and comments 
provide "teachable moments" that wise teachers take advantage of by 
temporarily suspending the planned sequence of events in order to pursue the 
issue raised by the student. The fact that the question wis asked or the 
comment was made guarantees interest on the part 5f the student who voiced it, 
and Che chances are that this interest will be shared by many of the other 
students as well. Thus, it is worth taking time to respond to rilivint 
student comments and questions. Furthermore, classroom riie«ch indicates 
that this teacher behavior is associated both with higher achievement gains 
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elicited from the students and with higher scores bh measures of studint 
enjoyment of the subject r tter, the class, and the teacher; 

It is also helpful, from both ihstructiohal and motivational points of 
view, to see that your questions and assigtraents cover both basic factual 
knowledge and include dtvergen^gAieatloas 4wd^ opportunities for stadenta^ 
express opiniona or make ot her personal responses to the^ontent . For 
example, after reviewing the basic facts about the Christians and the lions, 
the gladiators, and other excesses of the Roman circuses, a history teacher 
that we observed began asking the students why they thought such practices had 
deVelSped tn Roman society, how otherwise cultured pibple could take pleasure 
in such cruelty, and other similar questions. This led to a very productive 
discussion in which students made contributions and developed iSsights about 
such issues as violence in sports and in contemporary society generally, the 
role of peer pressure in escalating aggression once a conflict flares up, and 
the difference between desirable enjoyment of pleasures and undesirable 
indulgence in excesses. The same teacher, after reviewing the facts of life 
in Athens and Sparta, asked the students which city they would rather live in, 
and why. Again, this led to a lively discussion which included parallels 
among modern nations and contrasted societies that place heavy priority on 
building up military strength (at a cost in quality of civilian life) with 
societies that have more balanced sets of priorities. 

Flan for Novelty and Varxeiy 

Students faced with the same routines and the same types of tasks each 
day will soon become bored. Therefore, try to make sure that something about 
each task (its form, its content, the media involved, or the nature of the 
responses that it demands) is new to the students or at least different from 
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what they have been doing recently; Remember, a steady di of routine and 
predictable lessons followed by routine and predictable assignments soon 
becomes "the daily grind." 

When introducing a novel activity to the students, call attention to its 
hew or different elements and take the opportunity to state that you expect 
them to find the activity particularly interesting, challenging, or enjoyable; 

rr4>vide OpiM^^^tUftities for Students to Respond and to Recexve-^edback 

Most students prefer activities that allow them to respond actively — to 
interact with the teacher or with one another, to manipulate materials, or in 
some other way to respond more actively than by merely listening or reading. 
This is one function of drill, recitation, discussion, boardwork, and seatwork 
activities. Ideally, however, students will often receive active response 
opportunities that go beyond the simple question-answer formats seen in 
typical recitation and seatwork activities in order to include projects, 
experiments, role play, simulations, educational games, or creative 
applications of what they have been learning. For example, language arts 
instruction should include dramatic readings and prose and poetry composition; 
mathematics Instruction should include problem-solving exercises and realistic 
application opportunities; science instruction should include experiments and 
other applications or laboratory work; social studies instruction should 
include debates, research projects, add simulation exercises. Such activities 
allow students to feel that school learning involves doing something, not just 
having something done to them. 

Students particularly enjoy tasks that allow them to respond actively and 
to receive lfflfflediat€^ee4back that can be used to guide subsequent responses. 
Such feedback fe/.»tures are among the reasons for the popularity of computer 
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games and other pastimes featured in arcades (Malone & Lepper, in press). 
Automatic feedback features are built into many educational toys and 
Montessori materials used in preschobls and kindergartens and into programmed 
learning materials and other "self-correcting" materials used in elementary 
and secondary classrooms i The same is true for computerized learning programs 
that allow students to respond actively and then receive i^ediate feedback. 

You can also build feedback features into more typical classroom 
activities. You can provide such feedback yourself when leading the class or 
a small group when going through an activity or when circulating to supervise 
progress daring seatwork times. At times when ybu are less available for 
iiamediate response (such as when you are teaching a small group and the rest 
of the students are working at their seats), you can still arrange for 
students to receive feedback by consulting answer keys, by following 
instructions about how to check their work, by consulting with an adult 
volunteer or appointed student helper, or by reviewing and discussing the work 
in pairs or small groups* 

Feedback motivates by providing immediacy and impact to activities. In 
contrast, it can be boring for students to work through long seatwork 
assignments without receiving feedback regarding their responses, and they may 
even be "practicing errors" without realizing it. Even if the work is 
carefully corrected and good feedback is received a day or two later, the 
"now" impact of the feedback will be lacking. 

Psychologically, most students find it much more difficult and less 
rewarding to go back and try to relearn something that "we did already" than 
to respond to immediate feedback when learning something for the first time. 
Therefore, you should avoid placing your students in the position of having to 
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respond for lehgtfiy periods of time without knowing i*hither or not their 
rispohies a^i correct. There are three basic wiyk to accomplish this: U) 
Where possible, design or select activities that build in opportunities to 
make responses and receive immediate feedback; (b) f5r other activities, give 
complete instructions and work through plenty of practice examples to enable 
the students to evaluate the correctness of their responses on their own for 
the most part; and (c) rather than leave students on theii ora, circulate 
during seatwork times to supervise progress and provide immediate feedback and 
help to those who need it. 

Among activities that allow for active response with iSediate feedback, 
students are especially likely to enjoy activities that allow them to create a 
finished produci. Industrial psychologists hive shown that workers enjoy jobs 
that allow them to create a product they can point to and identify with iore 
than they enjoy jobs that do not yield tangible evidence of the results of 
their labor. It seems likely that students will respSnd similarly to acadeiric 
tasks; that is, they are likely to prefer tasks that have meaning or integrity 
in their own right over tasks that are mere subparts of some larger eStity and 
are more likely to experience a satisfying sense of complitibn or accomplish- 
ment when they finish such tasks. Ideally, tiik completion will yield a 
finished product that the students caS use or display (a map, diagram, oi some 
other illustration, an essay report, a scale model, a completed puzzle, or 
something other than another ditto Or workbook page). 

incorporate 1' Fun Fe atures " 

Most academic activities can be planned to incorporate certiiS fixtures 
that most students find enjoyable. Three of these are faStaiy or simulrcion 
features, game-like features, and opportunities to interact with peers. 
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WheriB more direc*: applicatibhs of what is being learned are not feasible^ 
you can introduce fantasy or imagination etements thait wilj^^gage students' 
embtibhs or allbv them to exper ienc e even ts^ vieajimtaiy . la studying poems 5r 
stories, you can tell students about the authors' motives in writing the ^bems 
or stories or about formative experiences in the authors' lives that led to 
these writings. In studying scientific or mathematical principles and 
methods, you can tell students about the practical problems that needed tb be 
solved Or the personal motives of the discoverers that led to the devilbpient 
of the knowledge or skills being taught. Or you can set up role play or 
simulation activities that allow students to identify with real Or fictional 
characters or to deal with academic content in direct^ personal ways. Rather 
than simply assign the students to read history, for example, you can make 
history come alive by arranging students to role play Columbus arid his crew 
debating what to do afte? 30 days at sea or have them take the roles of thi 
American, British, and Russian leaders meeting at Yalta. 

Simmla t ion^exere i s e s include^ but are not confined to, full-scale drama, 
role play, simulation games, and other "major productions." Other, more 
modest simulatibn exercises can be incorporated intO everyday iSstructibii. 
these include brief simulation exercises or invitations for students to bring 
fantasy or imaginatibri to expand their thinking about the cOnterit they are 
learning. In teaching a particulai: mathematical procedure, for example, you 
might ask students to name problems that cbme up in everyday living that the 
procedure might be useful to help solve (and then list these on the board). 
We Observed a history teacher bring ancient history alive by ht _ng students 
describe what facilities they would expect to find in a visit to an ancient 
Roman bath, and we saw a geography teacher "bring home" material about the 
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Soviet Uhidh by asking students to imagine and talk about what tt would be 
like to seek housing in a country in which the government owned all of the 
property and to acquire accurate information about world events in a country 
in which the government controlled all of the media, Such brief fantasy or 
simulation exercises do not take much time or require special preparations, 
but they can be quite useful to stimulate students to relate to the content 
more personally and to take greater interest in it. 

Practice and application activities for almost any kind of content can be 
presented as games or structured to include features typically associatgd ^Ith 
games or recreational pastimes (Keller, 1983; Malone & Lepper, in press). 
With a bit of imagination, ordinary seatwork assignments can be transformed 
into "test yourself" challenges, puzzles, or brain teasers. Some of these 
kinds of activities involve clear goals but require the students to solve 
problems, avoid traps^ or overcome obstacles to reach the goals (e.g., 
exercises that call for students to suggest possible sblutibhs to science or 
engineering problems or to find a shortcut that will substitute for a tedious 
mathematical procedure). Other such activities challenge the students to 
"find the problem" by identifying the goal itself in addition to developing a 
method for reaching the goal (many "expiore-ahd-discover" activities follow 
this model). Some game-like activities involve elements of suspense or hidden 
information that emerges as the activity is completed (puzzles that convey 
some message or provide the answer to some question once they are filled in). 
Other such activiti(i»8 involve a degree of randomness or some method of 
inducing uncertainty about what the outcome of one's performance is likely to 
be on any given trial (knowledge games that cover a variety of topic areas at 
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a variety of difficulty levels chat are assighid accordtSi tb card draws or 
dice roil8--trivial Pursuit is av example). 

Note that most of these game-iike features involve presenting iStel- 
lectual challenges appropriate for use by individual studeSti 6i giroups of 
students working cooperatively. This is mentioned to call attention to the 
fact that the term "game-like features" is intended to have a much broader 
meaning than the typical meaning of the term "games," which iost teachers 
associate sriecif ically with team competitions, theie is reason to believe 
that the game-like features described above aie likely to be less distracting 
from curriculum objectives a.d more effective than competitive games in 
promoting student motivation to learn, especially when coSpetitive games 
emphasize speed and memorized facts rather than integration or application of 
knowledge. 

Most students enjoy activities that allow them to interact with thei^ 
peers. You can easily build peer interaction o^PortunltUi into whole-class 
activities such as discussion, debate, role play, or simulation. In addition, 
you can plan follow-up activities that allow students to work together In 
pairs or small groups to tutor one another, discuss issuei, develop suggested 
solutions to problems, or work as a team prepi^ing for a competition, 
participating in a simulation game, or producing some group product (a report 
or a display, for examples). 

Peer interactive activities are likely to be most effidtive if (a) they 
are sufficiently structured around curriculum objectives to make them 
worthwhile learning experiences rather than mere occasions for socializing arid 
(b) conditions are arranged so that every student has a substantive i6U to 
play and must participate actively in carrying out the group's mission, 
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rather than so that one or two assertive students can dominate the interaction 
and do all the work while others watch (see Slavin, 1983 and Slavih et al., 
1985 for more information about peer interactive and cooperative learning 
activities). 

Concluding Copaaents About Intrinsic Motivational-Strategies 

Schooling should be as enjoyable as possible for both teachers and 
students. Therefore, whenever curriculum objectives can be met through a 
variety of activities, wise teachers will emphasize activities that students 
find rewarding and avoid activities that they find boring or aversive. 
However, two important limitations on what can be accomplished through 
intrinsic motivational strategies should be kept in mind. 

First, your opportunities to use intrinsic motivational strategies in the 
classrooni are limited. You must teach the whole curriculum^ not just the 
parts that appeal to the students, arid you must teach factual knowledge and 
basic skills in addition to higher level objectives. Opportunities to provide 
choice or game-like features are limited. Thus, even if you make optimal use 
of these intrinsic motivational strategies, your students will still be in 
school rather than in a recreational setting, and all of the constraints that 
are built into the teacher and student roles wil^ still be in place. Learning 
will often be enjoyable, but it will still require coacentration and effort. 
It will not be "fun" of the sort implied by a visit to an arcade or an 
amusement park. 

Second, although intrinsic motivational strategies should increase 
students' enjoyment of classroom activities, they will not in any direct way 
increase the students' motivation to learn the content or skills being taught. 
Therefore, as is the case with extrinsic motivational strategies, intrinsic 
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motivational strategies will need to be supplemented with strategies for 
stimulating motivatidh to learn (described in the next section). Othcrvise, 
the students may enjoy classroom activities but fail to derive the intended 
knowledge or skills from them. 

In this connection, it is worth noting that our colloquial language for 
discussing intrinsic motivation is misleading. We commonly describe certain 
topics or tasks as "intrinsically interesting" and speak of engaging iH 
activities "for their own sake." Taken literally, such language implies that 
motivation resides in activities ratWer than in people. In reality, people 
generate intrinsic motivation; it is not somehow built into topics or tasks. 
We study o^ do something not for i££ sake, but for our sake—bicause it brings 
us pleasure, meets our needs, or in some other way provides desirable 
stimulation or satisfaction. We all have our own amounts and patterns of 
intrinsic motivation, developed in response to bur experiences and to the 
socialization we receive from significant others in our lives, in the case of 
motivation to learn academic knowledge and skills, teachers are important 
"significant others." 

Therefore, rather than confining themselves to accommodating classroom 
activities to students' existing motivational patterns, teachers can think in 
terms of shaping those motivational patterns thrugh systematic socialization 
efforts designed to stimulate student motivation to learn the curricului. 

StrateM&a^^g^timulating Student Motivation to Learn 
The following strategies are recoiwnended methods of going beyond 
manipulating student performance through extrinsic reward and punishment, and 
beyond using intrinsic motivational strategies which encourage students to 
engage in classroom activities because they enjoy them, in order to stimulate 
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students' motivation to learn (e.g;, to stimulate the students to take 
academic activities seriouisiy and attempt to acquire che knowledge or skills 
that these activities were designed to develop). The first three strategies 
are general ones that describe pervasive features of the learning environment 
that should be established in the classroom. They involve socializing 
students to understand that the classroom is primarily a place for learning 
and that acquiring and applying knowledge and skills are important 
contributors to quality of life (not just to report card grades). 

Gener a4^^deling of Motivation to tearn 

Throughout all of your interactions with your students, routinely model 
interest in learning: I.et the students see that you valoe learning as a 
rewarding.,^elf-actualizing ac tivity that prodaees pegsoaal satisfaction and 
enriches your life, in addition to teaching what is in the textbooks, ihire 
your interests in current events and items of general knowledge (espicially as 
they rebate to aspects of the subject matter that you teach). Call attention 
to current books, articles, television programs, or movies oh the subject. 
Alsbi call attention to examples or applications of subject matter kSowlidge 
in everyday living, in the local environment, or in current ivents. 

"Modeling" here means more than just calling students' attention to 
examples or applications of concepts taught in school. In addition, it means 
acting as a model— sharing your thinking about such examples or applications 
so that your students can see how educated people use information and concepts 
learned in school to understand and respond to everyday experiences in their 
lives and to news about current events occurring elsewhere. Without being 
preachy about it, you can relate personal experiences illustrating how 
language arts knowledge enables you to coSounicate or express yourself 
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effectively in important life situatibnsi how mathematical or scientific 
knowledge enaoles yoa to solve everyday household ihgiheeriH^ oi ri^air 
problems, or how social studies knowledgi helps you to appreciate things ycsu 
see in your travels or to understand the significance of events occurring in 
other parts of the world. You can also share insights or opinions about 
current events or questions that you are raising or predictions you ire iaking 
about how current crises will be resolved. In general, let the students see 
that it is both stimulating and satisfying to understand (or even just to 
think or wonder about) what is happening in the world around us (see Good & 
Brophy, in press, for more information about modeling). 

One teacher that We observed used modeling effectively in connection with 
an assignment involving reading about current events in the newspaper. Hi 
began by noting that he reads the editorial page of this Siwspiper regularly, 
finding that he sometimes agrees and sometimes disagrees with the editorials 
but, in either case, the material is always informative and thought provoking. 
He went on to discuss the newspaper*s position and his own position cbSciiHing 
a forthcoming summit meeting of international leaders, noting that he was 
initially relatively uninformed about, uninterested in, and pessimistic about 
the likely outcome of this suiSnit meeting, but Chat he had become more 
interested and iore optimistic about it as he became better iSfbrmed through 
reading the newspaper and watching news programs on television. This led to a 
stimulating discussion that clarified for the students and provoked many 
questions about the positions of the United States and Che Soviet Union oh 
major issues to be discussed at the summit meetings che positions of the 
editorial writer, and the positions of the teacher. In addition, the teacher 
provoked further interest and curiosity from ^he students by noting that. 
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although he was sharing his own positions oh the issues being discussed that 
day, he often deliberately withheld his positions on issues discussed in clasi 
to encourage the students to think for themselves and avoid inhibiting 
students who might disagree with him. Throughout the discussion he made 
references to aspects of the history and geography of the United States and 
the Soviet Union t-hat helped shape their present rivalry as world leaders and 
their positions on issues to be discussed at the summit iiiting. Ih addition, 
he communicated the pride and satisfaction he took in "feeling like an expert 
in world affairs" when he read articles or watched television programs on the 
summit meeting and Realized that he had a good Understanding of the issues and 
events involved. It ts likely that this modeling increisid his students' 
interest in and appreciation of the importance and usefulness of social 
studies concepts and information, in addition, it probably increased their 
interest in newspaper articles and television programs about curreSt evinti, 
as well as providing them with a model to follow in reidiSg those articles or 
responding to those programs in active, thoughtful ways. 

CoiMunicate Desirable Expectations and Attributio ns 

Throughout all of your interactions with students, Routinely project 
attitudes, beliefs, expectations^ and attributions (statements about the 
reasons for students' behavior) that imply that your students share your own 
enthusiasm for learning. To the extent that you treat your students ai if 
they already are^ager 4earner3 . they will be more likely to become eager 
learners. Let your students know that you expect them to be curious, to want 
to learn facts and understand principles clearly, to master skills, and to see 
what they are learning as meaningful and applicable to their everyday lives. 
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Mihtmally^ this means avoiding suggestions that students will dislike 

working on academic activities or will work oh them only in order to get good 

grades. Preferably, it means treating students as active^ motivated learners 

who care about their learning and are trying to understand (Good & Brbphy, 

1986| in press). One teacher we observed conanunicated positive expectations 

routinely by announcing at the beginning of the year that her class was 

intended to make the students into "social scientists" and by referring back 

to this idea frequently throughout the year through such comments as "Since 

you are social scientists, you will recognize that the description of this 

area as a tropical rain forest has implications about what kinds of crops will 

grow there," or "Thinking as social scientists, what conclusions might we draw 

from this inforiat ion?" Another teacher frequently encouraged his students to 

read the material carefully and put it into ybuf own words as 
you go along so Jthat ydu will make sure you that you 
understand _ it. Then answer _the questions that follow. 
Remember, if you really understand the material, you should 
not only be able to answer the questions correctly but also 
be able to explain why your answers are correct. 

Minimize Students— Performance- Anxiety 

Motivation is likely to develop most fully in classrooms in which the 
students are goal-oriented but relaxed enough to be able to concentrate on the 
task at hand without worrying about whether or not they can ieet performance 
expectations. You can accomplish this by making clear separations between 
instruction or practice activities designed to promote learning and tests 
designed to evaluate performance. Mo^t^4assroom activities should he 
8tructa red^as-J.earntng-experiences rather than as tests . 

Where instruction or practice activities include test-like items 
(recitation questions, practice exercises), treat these as opportunities for 
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the students to work w^th and apply the material rather than as attetopts to 
see who knows the material and who does not. If ybu expect students to engage 
in academic activities with mbtivatibn to learn (which implies a willirign.^ss 
to take risks and make mistakes)^ you will need to protect them fiom anxiety 
or premature concern about performance adequacy. 

It is necessary, of course^ to evaluate student performance and assign 
grades using tests or other assessment devices. Until that point in the unit, 
however, the emphasis should be on teaching and learning rather than on 
evaluation, and students should be encouraged to respond to questions and 
performance demands in terms of '"Let's assess our progress and learn from our 
mistakes" rather than "Let's see who knows it and who doesn't." When 
possible, give students opportunities to correct their mistakes or iip^bve 
their responses by rephrasing the question or giving a clui (i.e., do not give 
the answer or move on to someone else). If it is necessary to give the answer 
or elicit it from another student, be sure to include any explanation that may 
be needed to make sure the first student "gets the poiSt" iSd andiritaSds why 
the answer is correct. Have students correct their mistakes on seatwork and 
homework assignments. In general, encourage your students to treat each 
question and performance demand as an opportunity to check their own 
understanding or apply what they are learning rather than as an opportunity Co 
gain or lose points toward their grades. When necessary, you may also want to 
make statements such as "We're here to learn, and you can't do that without 
making Mistakes," to caution students against laughing at the miitakes made by 
their peers, or to use the strategies for minimizing students' test anxiety 
that were described in an earlier section of the paper. 
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If yoa consistently implement these three general sttitegtes, yoa wiil 
establish a learning ehvirohoeht in which student motivation to learrt can 
flourish and you will subtly encourage students to develop such motivation to 
learn as a general trait, then, when implementing particular academic 
activities, yoa can supplement these general strategies by using one or more 
of the following specific strategies for motivating students to learn the 
content or skills that a particular activity is designed to develop. 

Project Intensity 

Whenever you instruct, but especially when you present key explanations, 
you can use timing, nonverbal expressions and gestures, and cueing and other 
verbal techniques to project a level Of intensity that tills itudeSts that the 
material is important and deserves close attention. An intense presentation 
might begin with a direct statement of the importance of the message ("I'm 
going to show you how to invert fractions— now pay close attention and Sake 
sure that you understand these procedures"). Then, y5u would present the 
message using verbal and nonverbal public speaking techniques that convey 
intensity and cue attention: a slow paced, step-by-step presentation during 
which you emphasize or underline key words, use unusual voice iSdulations or 
exaggerated gestures to focUs attention on key terras or procedural steps, and 
scanning the group intensely following each step to look for signs Of 
understanding or confusion (and to allow anyone with a question be be able to 
ask it immediately). In addition to the words you speak, everything about 
yjMiT^toae attd^na nnfrr should communicate to the students what you say is 
^^^^^"^ that they should give it fall attention and be prepared to ask 
questions about anything that they do not understand. 
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Projecting intensity through slower pacing, exaggerated cueing^ and 
related theoretical techniques is ah especially useful strategy when 
demonstrating procedures or problem-solving strategies (as opposed to giving 
or reviewing information only). Such demonstrations have built-in step-by- 
step structures that lend themselves to slow pacing punctuated by exaggerated 
cueing, and the first- or second-person language that is used in modeling or 
demonstrating procedures lends itelf more naturally to a high-intensity 
communication style than the third-person language typically used to 
communicate information. 

You will have to "pick your spots" for deliberately using an intensive 
style, however, because you cannot be intense ail the time, and even if you 
could^ students would adjust to it so that it would lose much of its 
effectiveness. Therefore, reserve special intensity for times when you want 
to communicate "This is important: pay especially close attention." Likely 
occasions for such intense communication would include introduction of 
important new terms or definitions, especially those likely to be confusing to 
the students; demonstration of procedures and problem-solving techniques, 
including instructions for how to do seatwork or homework assignments; 
instruction in concepts that the students are likely to find confusing or 
difficult; and instruction that requires eliminating presently existing 
misconceptions in addition to teaching new conceptions (and thus requires 
making students aware that, even though they think they already understand the 
ooint at issue, their "knowledge" is in fact incorrect). Exaggerated 
intensity is less appropriate for more routine instructional situations, 
although teachers are well advised to slow down the pace and be extra alert 
for signs of confusion or student desire to ask a question whenever they are 
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covering new or complex material (Gambrell, 1983; Good & Brophy, 1986; Rowe, 
1984; Swift & Gooding, 1983; Tobin S Capie, 1982); 

Project Ehthusiasth 

Unless they are already familiar with the topic or assignment, students 
will look to ybii as the teacher for cues about how to respond to academic 
activities. €6nsciously or not, you model antitudes and beliefs about topics 
and ap ignments, and students pick up oh these cues. If you present a topic 
or assignment with enthusiasm, suggesting that it is interesting, important, 
or worthwhile^ your students are likely to adopt this same attitude 
(Bettencourt, Gillett, Gall, & Hull, 1983). In suggesting that ybu p^bject 
enthusiasm, we do not mean pep talks or unnecessary theatrics. Instead, we 
mean that you would identify your own reasons for being interested in a topic 
or for finding it meaningful or important, and you would project these reasons 
to the students when teaching about the topic. Use dramatics or forceful 
salesmanship if you are comfortable with these techniques, but i£ not, low-key 
but sincere statements of the value that you place on a topic or activity will 
be just as effective to communicate your enthusiasm for it. Thus, a brief 
comment showing that a topic is food for thought or illustrating why it is 
interesting, unique, or different from previously studied topics may be 
sufficient. In short, the primary objective of projecting enthusiasm as a 
strategy f6r motivating students to learn is to induce the students to value 
the topic or activity rather than to amuse, entertain, or excite them. 

Oiie history teacher that we observed generated a great deal of enthusiasm 
(and also pulled together a great many concepts) by enthusiastically 
explaining to his students that during the Middle Ages, the Mediterranean was 
in effect the center of the world, Mediterranean seaports were major trade 
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centers, and places likie England were outposts of civilization; All of this 
changed drastically with the discovery of the New World and the emergence of 
hew centers of trade and culturei He demonstrated these issues with 
references to maps, reminders about the primary modes of transportation at the 
time, characterizations of the attitudes of the people and their knowledge 
about other countries and trade possibilities. Similarly, another teacher 
brought ancient Israel alive by elaborating enthusiastically on the textbook 
to tell his students about David as the slayer of Goliath and ancestor of 
Jesus, Abraham leading his people to the Promised Land, Solomon as a wise man 
and builder of the temple, and Moses as the man who presented the Teh 
Commandments and led the people out of the wilderness. This included location 
of Jerusalem, Israel, and the S4.nai Peninsula on a map and speculation about 
whether the temple might be rebuilt in modern Jerusalem (noting that a major 
Moslem temple is located immediately next to the spot occupied by Solomon's 
Temple). In each of these cases, the teacher was able to parlay personal 
interest in the topic with detailed knowledge about the topic into an 
effective presentation that sparked interest and elicited many questions and 
cbraraents from the students. 

induce ta sk In tere^tor- A pprec iation 

Besides projecting intensity or your own personal enthusiasm, you can 
induce students" interest in or appreciation for a topic or activity by 
verbalizing reasons that the students should value it. If the topic or 
activity has connections with something that the students already recognize as 
interesting or important, these connections should be noted (such as the 
earlier mentioned connection between the Ark of the Covenant and Raiders of 
the Lost Ark). When the knowledge or skills to be taught have applications 
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for everyday livings these applications should be me-^tibned (especially 
appiicatlons that will allow the students to solve problems or accomplish 
goals that are important to them). You can also mention new or challenging 
aspects of the activities that the students can anticipate, especially 
interesting or exotic aspects. 

For example, we observed a history teacher who motivated students to read 
about the ancient Greek legal system by noting that it was similar to our 
system in many ways except that it called for 501 jurors. A geography teacher 
motivated his students to study the map of Greece with interest and 
appreciation by explaining that no place in Greece was more than 40 miles from 
the sea and that the country's jagged contours gave it far more coastline than 
most other countries, including much larger ones. 

Ind uce Cur lo^ity- dr Susp ense 

You can stimulate curiosity or suspense in your students by posing 
questions or constructing "set-ups" that make them feel the need to resolve 
some ambiguity or obtain more information about a topic, to prepare thera to 
read about the Soviet Union, for example, you could ask your students if they 
know that Russia is just a part of the Soviet Union, what the terra "Iron 
Curtain" means, how many time zones there are in the Soviet Union, or how the 
United States acquired Alaska. Such questions help transforra one more reading 
assignment into an interesting learning experience by encouraging students to 
make connections between the information they will acquire and the information 
they already know (or think they khcJ^v) . Furthermore, by inducing curiosity or 
suspense, such questions make the new information food for thought rather than 
merely more material to be memorized. Most students will think that Russia is 
another name for the Soviet Union, and will be curious to find out the 
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difference once they have been alerted to the fact that a difference exists; 
Itost students will have heard the term "iron Curtain" but will Sot have 
thought actively about it, and thfey will become curious to lei?S more about it 
when stimulated to think about it in interesting ways (is thire an actual 
curtain? Is it made froth iron? If not, why U the term used?). Similai-ly, 
most students will be amazed to discover that the Soviet Union enc5ipas3es ll 
time zones and that the United States purchased Alaska from Russia. These are 
just four basic facts found in most treatmeSti 5! the history or geography of 
the Soviet Union. Whether or not students find these facts (or a great miny 
Others that could have been raentionec?) interesting and will thiSk actively 
about them rather than merely try to memorize theS .ill depend largely on the 
degree to which their teachers stimulate curiosity and provide a context for 
thinking about associations between these facts and existing knowlidii or 
beliefs. This is another illustration of the point Side earlier that interest 
value does not reside in topics or act ivit iei--interest resides in people. 

You can encourage your students to generate such interest by (a) iikiSg 
them to speculate or make predictions about what they will be liirning; (b) 
raising questions that successful completion of the activity will enable them 
to answer; (c) where relevant, showing them that their existing knowledge is 
not complete enough to enable thei to accomplish some valued objectivi, Ehat 
their knowledge is internally inconsistent or inconsistent with new inform- 
ation^ or that their present knowledge exists in scattered form but could be 
organized around certain general principled 5r powerful ideas (Malone & 
Lepper, in press). More generally, you can put your students iSto ait ictive 
information-processing or problem-solvin| mode by posing interesting questions 
or problems that the activity will address (Keller, 1983). 
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Induce Dissonance or Cognitive Conflict 

When tfie topic of a text is already familiar, students may think they 
already know everything that there is to know about it^ and thus may read the 
material with little conscious attention or thought. You can counter this 
tendency by pointing out unexpected^ incongruous, or paradoxical aspects of 
the content, by calling attention to unusual or exotic elements, by noting 
exceptions to general rules, or by challenging students to solve the "mystery" 
that underlies a paradox. 

The school curriculum includes a great many "strange but true" phenomena, 
especially in mathematics and science. You can call attention to such 
phenomena and provoke students to begin asking themselves "How can that be?" 
Otherwise, students may treat Che input only as more information to be 
absorbed without giving it much thought or even noticing the fact that it 
seems to contradict previously learned information. For example, you might 
introduce the topic of photosynthesis by noting that, although animals get 
their food from the environment, plants make their own food. You might 
introduce free verse by noting that "some poetry doesn't rhyme." Or, you 
might tell students that "with fractions, we multiply in order to divide." 

We have observed several teachers using this strategy effecnively. One 
teacher introduced a unit on the Middle Ages by telling students that they 
would learn about "our ancestors" who chose to remain illiterate and ignorant 
and who persecuted people who did not share their religion. Later he noted 
the Moslem advances in mathematics, medicine, and the construction of 
libraries, and then contrasted these with the illiteracy of most Christian 
kings and lords during the Middle Ages. Another teacher stimulated curiosity 
about the Persian Empire by noting that Darius was popular with the people he 
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conquered and by asking sh'idents to anticipate reasons why this might be so. 
Another teacher introduced a selection on the Trojan War by telling the 
students they would read about "how just one horse enabled the Greeks to win a 
major battle against the Trojans." Another teacher introduced a movie on the 
fall of the Roman Empire by saying, "Some say that the factors that led to the 
decay of the Roman Empire are presently at work in the United States--as you 
watch the film, see if you notice parallels." 

Make Abstract Content Hore Personal^ Concrete, oi^-Eatnillar 

Definitions, principles, and other general or abstract input may have 
little meaning for students unless you make it more concrete or visual for 
them. One way to accomplish this is to promote personal identification with 
the content by relating experiences or telling anecdotes illustrating how the 
content applies to the lives of particular individuals (especially individuals 
whom the students are interested in and likely to identify with). For 
example, we observed a history teacher read the students a brief selection 
about Spartacus in order to personalize a selection that they were to read 
about slavery in ancient times. When covering the crusades, this teacher gave 
particular emphasis to the Children's Crusade, noting that the children 
involved were "your age and younger" and that most of them died before this 
crusade eventually ended in failure. He also made poignant connections to 
contemporary Iran, where religion-based zeal is also causing pre-adolescents 
to volunteer to go to war. Another teacher broaght the medieval guilds alive 
for her students by describing them in detail and soliciting the students' 
reactions to the fact that if they had lived during the Middle Ages^ to become 
a journeyman they would have had to leave their homes as children and spend 
seven years apprenticed to a master craftsman. 
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Yoti can also make abstractions concrete by showing objects or jiictares o 
by condacting demonstrations; You can also help stiidehts to relate new or 
strange content to their existing knowledge by usiiig examples or analogies 
that refer to familiar concepts, objects, or events. For example, we have 
observed teachers make the following connections: (a) the Nile River floodinj 
and its effects on Egyptian customs compared to spring flooding in Michigan 
rivers and its effect on local customs; (b) the Washington Monument as a 
modern example of an obelisk; (c) three times the size Of the Pontiac 
Siiverdome as an example of the size of the largest Roman circus colosseuiii; 
(d) identifications of students in the class (or failing that, faioas 
personalities) descended from the ancient peoples or the geographical areas 
studied; (e) linking of students' family naales to the guilds (Smith, Tanner, 
Miller, Baker); (f) similarities in climate and potential fbr flower Raising 
and dairy farming as reasons why the Dutch were drawn to the Holland, 
Michigan, area; (g) similarities in the customs associated with the Roman 
Saturn Festival compared to those associated with modern Christmas 
festivities; and (h) explanation of how the medieval social and political 
system workec' by describing the local (rural central Michigan) area as part of 
the outlying lands surrounding a manor based in Lansing, which in turn would 
be under the protection of and would pay taxes to "the King of Detroit." 

Sometimes the problem is not so much that the content would be too 
abstract Or unfamiliar for the students to understand if it were explained 
sufficiently, but that the text simply does not provide enough expUnatt-n. 
fcr example, it is uot enough to say that Russia stopped participating in 
Worlc" War I because "the revolution came and a new government was 
estajllshed." This brief statement does not supply enough details to enable 
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students to understand and visualize the events sarroanding the Russian 
revolution. To make these events more understandaijie to the students^ yoti 
would have to elaborate on the text by explaining w^y and (especially) how the 
Communists and others Organized political and* evehtualiy, military resistance 
to the Czar's regime, killed or expelled the Czar's family and key Officials, 
and established a new government. Such elaboration on the text transforms the 
relatively meaningless statement that "the revolution carae and a new 
government was established" into a meaningful statement that the students can 
explain in their own words because they can relate it to their prior knowledge 
and can visualize the events to which it refers. This will eSable them to 
process the content actively instead of simply trying to memorize it. 

As a teacher recently explained in an interview, good teachers look on 
texts as outlines to be elaborated on, not as the entire curriculum. 

Induce Students^o^^eaefate^Their Own Motivation to bearn 

You can induce your students to generate their own motivation to learn by 
asking them to think about topics or activities in relation to their own 
interests or preconceptions. For example, you can ask the students to 
identify questions about the topic that they would like to get answered, to 
list their particular interests in the topic, or to note things that they find 
to be surprising as they read. Besides generating motivation in a pi^ticular 
situation, such exercises are useful for helping students to understand that 
motivation to learn must come from within theraselves--that it is a property of 
th.^ learner rather than the task to be learned (Ortiz, 1983). 
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state Learning Dbiectives and Provide Advance- Og^^izers 

instractionai theorists have shown that learners retain iore information 
when their learning is goai-briented arid when they can structure the 
information to be learned around key concepts (Alexander, Frankiewicz, & 
Williams, 1979; Ausubel, Sovak, & Hanesian, 1978; Mayer, 1979). Such 
theorists co^only advise teachers to introduce activities by stating their 
learning objectiv^a (the knowledge or skills that the students should be able 
to display wheri they complete the activities successfully) arid by providirig 
advance organizers (statements of illustratioris that characterize the activity 
in general terms so that the studerits will knDW whit to expect and will be 
prepared to activate relevant background knowlege or learning strategies as 
they engage in it). Stating learning objectives arid providing advance 
organizers p ^bie strategies for motivational reasbris as will. By 

calling at;: :.:e nature of the task and the academic benefits that 

studentj; cxom engaging in it, learning objectives and advance 

orgariizer.- Cedents t.. establish a learning set to guide their responses 

to the task; 

You can prepare your students to gain more from lectures, films, or 
reading assignments by clarifying what you want them to concentrate 6ri br 
think about as they process the irifbrmation. You iay want to distribute a 
partially filled- outline or study guide, for example, or to give specific 
guidelines abbut notetaking (Carrier & Titus, 1979; Kierwa, 1985; Ladas, 
1980). If particular structuring devices have been built into the content 
(lists, generalizations follbwed by elaboratioris, comparison or contrast 
structures, historical narratives or other sequential descriptions, or 
presentations of rules followed by examples, questions followed by answi^s, oi- 
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concept definitions followed by examples and honexamples of the concept), you 
could call the students' attention to these structural elements to increase 
the likelihood that the students would be able to iise them as bases for 
organizing and remembering what they learn (Armbruster & Anderson, 1984); In 
general, to the extent that you can be clear about exactly how you want your 
students to approach an activity (to memorise verbatim vs. to get the gist and 
be able to explain it in their own words, degree of emphasis on specific facts 
vs. more general principles or applications, use of particular main ideas for 
organizing or interpreting the larger body of information), your students will 
be more likely to adopt the appropriate learning set and gain what you want 
them to get out of the activity. 

?T&9id^Zntoimatiye Feedback 

Feedback was discussed previously in connection with other aspects of 
student motivation, but it is mentioned briefly again here to underscore its 
importance as part of a systematic attempt to encourage students to engage in 
academic activities with motivation to learn. If students are to function as 
active learners, they will need opportunities to assess their progress in 
understanding content or mastering skills—in short, opportunities to make 
responses and get feedback. Therefore, as soon as possible after exposing 
them to information, you should give your students questions or assignments 
that will require them to restate the information in their own words, to show 
that they understand the input and can apply it successfully, or to summarize, 
integrate, or evaluate What they have learned. Such response opportunities 
and the feedback associated with thera will motivate students* learning by 
reinforcing their sense of competence or efficacy (when learning has been 
successful) or by underscoring the need for further efforts (when it has not). 
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The information-processing aiid problem-solving strategies that you use 
irhen thinking sbout ctirricular content and responding to academic tasks will 
be invisible to your students unless you make them overt and observable by 
modeling them. Therefore, when teaching particular content, and especially 
when demonstrating skills or problem solving strategies, do not tell the 
students what to do using the typical second- or third-personal language of 
instruction. In addition, model the process by showing the students what to 
do and by thinking oat loud as you demonstrate. Include the thinking that 
goes into selecting the general approach to use, deciding on options to take 
at choice points^ checking progress as you go along, and satisfying yourself 
that you are on the right track. Also, tnodel recovery from false starts and 
from use of inappropriate strategies on occasion so that students can see how 
one can develop a successful strategy even when one is not sure about what to 
do at first (Diener & Dweck, 1978). 

This kind of c ogn itive- vmd^linz (thinking but loud so that students can 
observe one's information-processing and problem-solving strategies) can be 
powerful both as an instructional device and as a way to socialize student 
motivation to learn; that is, in iadition to modeling the particular 
strategies needed for the task at hand, cognitive modeling is a way to show 
students what it means to approach a task with motivation to learn by modeling 
some of the general beliefs and attitudes associated with motivation 
(patience, confidence, persistence in seeking solutions through information 
processing and rational decision making, benefiting from the information 
supplied by mistakes rather than giving up in frustration). 
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Modeling opportunities occur whenever an academic activity calls for use 
of some cognitive process or strategy. Among other things, this includes 
demonstrations of how to conduct scientific experiments, understand and 
develop w^ays to solve mathetnatics problems, identify the main ideas in 
paragraphs^ develop a plan for conducting a research project or an outline for 
writing a composition, identify the moral of a w "ory, induce general 
principles from collections of facts, deduce applications of general 
principles to specific situations, check your own understanding of content by 
trying to answer questions about it or paraphrase it into your own words, or 
find and correct your own errors (For more information on modeling as a 
motivational technique, see Good & Brbphy, 1986, in press). 



Conclud ing Coimnents About Strategies loi^JKotoyatijig^S^udents to Learn 

Contemporary learning theori;,ts have shown that learning, and most 
especially the kind of cognitive learning emphasized at school, is not mere 
response to stimulation. Nor is teaching naere infusion of knowledge into a 
vacuum. Learning in^^olves actively processing input and making sense of it by 
relating it to existing knowledge, ideally in ways that involve transformation 
of the input into the student's own terms and retention in a form that maketJ 
it easily accessible for retrieval or application. Similarly, ideal teaching 
involves not only presenting input to students but helping them to be able to 
process the input using gene^tive learning strategies (Weinstein & Mayer, 
1986) for processing the input actively, relating it to their existing 
knowledge, putting it into their own words, and making sure that they 
understand it. In the classroom context, motivating students to learn means 
first stimulating them to take an interest in and see the value of what they 
are learning, and then providing them with guidance about how to go about 
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learning it. Although strategies can be separated for purposes of analysis, 
in practice, strategies for effectively motivating students to learn are 
closely intertwined with strategies for planning and implementing effective 
instruction generally. 

Consequently, the motivational strategies described in this chapter will 
be most effecti-^e if used in conjunction with instructional strategies 
designed to teach students to be aware of their goals during task engagement, 
to monitor the strategies that they use to pursue these goals, to note the 
effects of these strategies as they are employed, and to monitor their 
subjective responses to these unfolding events. Ideally, then, students will 
be motivated to learn and be armed with cognitive strategies for doing so, and 
they will be able to Maintain metacognitive awareness of what they are doing 
as they do it, so as to be able to monitor their progress and adjust their 
strategie-? if necessary. For information about cognitive and metacognitive 
strategy training with students, see Baker and Brown, 1984; Book, Duffy, 
Roehle^, Meloth, & Vavras, 1985; Good & Brophy, 1986; Mcromt , 1984; Palincsar 
& Brown, 1984; Paris, Cross, & Lipson, 1984; Roehler & Duffy, 1984; and 
Weinstein & Mayer, 1986. 

Building Mot ivat i ona l Strategics Into Your Instructional Plans 
When planning courses from scratch, you can apply the strategies 
discussed in this chapter by studying them and listing ways that they can be 
implemented in the process of teaching to the objectives to be included in the 
curriculum. More typically, >rowever, you will be working with given curricula 
and materials and will heed to incorporate the strategies into your 
instructional plans or adjust these plans as needed. Thinking about the 
following questions may be helpful for this purpose. 
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For All Activities 

The following questions should be considered in planning for any academic 
activity; 

Objectives ^ What are the curriculum and instructional goals of the 
activity? How do these translate into specific objectivps for the students? 
(What will the students be able to do when they complete the activity? Why 
are they learning this information or skill? When and how will they use it?) 
Convey this information to the students through the learning objectives that 
you state when introducing the activity to thera. 

Advance organizers . Before getting into the activity itself, how can you 
characterize it for the students using familiar general terms that indicate 
the nature of the activity and provide the students with organizing concepts 
that sub'^'ume the more specific inforvation to be presented? Such advance 
organizers should be communicated to the students (typically right before 
menciojting the learning objectives). 

Ift^ere St /application/curiosity /suspense /dissonance . Does the activity 
produce information that the students are likely to find interesting or build 
skills that they are eager to develop? Does it contain unusual or surprising 
input? Can the content be related to current events or events in the 
students' lives? Are there ways to create dissonance by telling students 
about something surprising that they will learn through this activity aad by 
inviting them to speculate about how it could be true? Are there ways to 
stimulate curiosity or create suspense by posing interesting questions? 
Whenever the answer to one or more of these questions is "yes," capitalize on 
the opportunity to induce student motivation to learn by creating interest, 
appreciation, curiosity, suspense, or disstsnance when introducing the 
activity. 
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Listening arid Reading Activities 

Consider the following questions when planning activities that require 
students to attend to ar oral presentation, watch a visual presentation, or 
learn by reading, 

Eftthusiam, What is your personal response to the content? What do you 
find interesting or noteworthy about it? What aspects are particularly 
important, and why? Your answers to these questions represent your own 

enthusiasm about the subject and should be conSunicated to the students during 

your presentation. 

Personalization. Are there personal experiences that you can relate or 
artifacts that yot, an display that are related to ih^ consent? Are you aware 
of content-related anecdotes about the experiennes ^f others or about how the 
knowledge was discovered? Including these personalized aspects should spice 
up the presentation. 

Variety 4a^cognit ive level . Does your presentation contain suffici^rt 
variety in the cognitive levels of information Gcmraunicated and the types ot 
response demanded? Ordinarily, the presentation should not be confined to 
facts and terms for students to memorize, it should in^ ^lde attenrion to 
skills or applications as well as analysis, synthesis, or evaluation of the 
content. 

Provisioi u iojT active response . What is the anticipated length of the 
presentation? If it appears that there will be too much uninterrupted 
lecture, plan to break up the pr^tantation by asking questions, initiating 
discussion, or allowing time for students tn take notes or respond to a study 
guide or brief assignment. 
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greparxag- the s tu4etit4g -to- t>i^es4 th^^^ forma t ion > How should the 
students respond to the presentation or text? Should they take notes or 
underline key ideas? Sjould they keep particular issues or questions in mind 
as they listen or read? Should rhey be given a set of questions, a partially 
filled in outline, or a study guide to respond to while listening or reading? 
Are there particular organizational structures that the students can recognize 
and use in learning from the presentation or text (lists, generalizations 
followed by elaborations, compare/contrast structures, historical narratives 
or other sequential descriptions, description of wholes followed by 
descriptions of each of the parts, presentations of rules followed by 
examples, questions followed by answers, or concept definitions followed by 
examples and nonexatnples of the concept)? To the extent that you want 
students to do something more specific than pay attention and try to get the 
most they can out of the experience, tell them specifically what you want them 
to do, and if necessary, help by supplying questions, outlines, study guides, 
or information about how the material is brgahizecl. 

Problam^ pre vent ion. Is there some key point that the students might 
easily miss if not forewarned? Does the presentation or text contain 
abstractions that will not be meaningful to Lhe students without ^aUditicr.al 
explanation or concrete examples? Does the material contain concepts that the 
students may have trouble with because they ar subtle or difficult because 
they are not well explained in the text or becat-^ they conflict with the 
students' personal experiences or expectations? If so, you may want to adjust 
your presentation to allow for extra attention to these trouble spots or to 
prepare students for film watching or text reading by making sure that they 
have the prerequisite knowledge they will need to gain the intended benefit 
from the film or text. 
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For Acttvities Requiring-Aetiyg-Reapjjngg 

Consider the following questions when planning acttvities or assignments 
that require students to do something more active than listen or read (for 
example, answer questibhsj prepare a report, work on a project). 

A learning experience^— not a- test . How can you make sure that the 
activity is seen as an opportunity to apply knowledge or develop skill rather 
than as a test (unless it Ls a test)? When and how might you encourage 
students to ask questions and seek whatever information or help they may need 
to clear up confusion and perform acceptably? 

Modeling. Does the activity demand new or complex responses that should 
be modeled for the students? if so, work through several examples by thinking 
out loud as you perform each step, explaining any information gathering or 
decision making that is involved and including explanation of the rationales 
for actions in addition to dsjronstratlng the actions themselves. In addition 
to modeling ideal performance (making all the right decisions and moving 
through the task smoothly), model hypothesis-testing strategies (considering 
two or more alternatives at a choice point and selecting the correct one after 
reasoning or brief experimentation) and troubleshooting or repair strategies 
(discovering that you have selected an inappropriate strategy or made some 
other mistake and using rechecking or logical reasoning approaches to identify 
arid correct the problem). In general, to the extent that successful 
performance depends on effective planning, thinking, decision making, 6r 
covert problem solving, make sure that you model these mental processes for 
the students in addition to demonstrating more overt responses. 

Feedback. When, how^ and from whom will the students get feedback on 
their performance? What should they do if they do not understand a question 
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or are not sure about how to begin a respdhii? what should they do whin they 
think they are finished? Try to arrange the activities so that students can 
get the feedback they need when they need it. 

Metacognitive awareness. What can you do to -nsure that students will 
monitor and correct the strategies that they use to respond to the activity? 
Good modeling is probably the most important factor here. In addition, 
though, it is helpful to remind students to pay attention to the strategiii 
they use (when giving your initial instructions) as well aa i6 ask questions 
about these strategies (when providing help or giving feedback). It is also 
helpful if your instructions and feedback reinforce what you have told the 
students about learning objectives. Help students keep in mind that the p6int 
of the activity is to help them understand or apply knowledge or skills, not 
merely to produce correct responses to a particular set of questions. 

Conclusion 

Although it cannot be taught directly as a concept or skill can be 
taught, student motivation to learn academic content and skills can be 
developed by teachers who systematically socialize their students using the 
strategies presented above as part of a larger package of curriculum and 
instruction that is also effective by other criteria. The list presented here 
is not complete; undoubtedly furthc- research will identify new strategies and 
additional qualifications on the use of it^itegies already described. 
Nevertheless, the present list makes a good "starter set" of :itrategies to 
select from in planning motivational elements to be included in your 
instruction. In particular, the list serves as a reminder that students need 
not only to be given incentives for good performance and activities that they 
will enjoy as much as possible but also to be motivated to learn the knowledge 
and skills being taught. 67 
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